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mendatory analysis of the social philosophy of H. G. Wells. A long 
chapter follows on British imperialism and empire in which that brand 
of imperialism is given a clean bill of health from 1787 to the present. 
Union imperialism is especially praised and the loyalty of the great self- 
governing colonies or dominions is noted. Brief discussions of the mani- 
festation of the modern English spirit in the customs and literature of 
England today and a concluding chapter on "What the English have 
done. What they are doing," round out a very timely and interesting 
volume of essays. 

On the whole M. Cestre's volume is retrospective rather than pros- 
pective in its analysis and viewpoint. He is clearly an advocate of 
bourgeois political democracy and an admirer of individualism. He 
looks backward rather than forward and there is a noticeable lack of 
constructive economic and social thought in his discussions. The vol- 
ume is not so patently diplomatic as Tardieu's France and the Alliances, 
nor so historical and political as M. de Lanessan's recent publication 
entitled Histoire de L 'Entente cordiale franco-anglaise (1916), with which 
it might be associated. The translation has been done with care, 
though in the case of a few place-names like "Venetia," which is spelled 
"Venitia," there are slips. 

Norman M. Trenholme. 

University of Missouri. 

An Outline Sketch of English Constitutional History. By George 
Burton Adams. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1918. 
Pp. 201.) 

In two hundred small pages Professor Adams has given us a ripe and 
masterly survey of the essential, outstanding features in the growth of 
that body of law and custom which make up the English constitution. 
"I have tried to keep in mind in writing," he says, "chiefly the desire to 
show how modern history came to be what it is and what foundations our 
institutions have in the past history of the race." Realizing fully the 
difficulties of his task, he proceeds to forestall any captious critics by 
admitting frankly that he has "left out many things which other stu- 
dents of the English constitution will think should be found here." 
The work is at once a summary of the findings of scholars — among which 
those of Professor Adams himself have a significant place — stated in 
terse, individual fashion, and an illuminating series of interpretations. 
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The essay is so condensed that it is both difficult and unnecessary to 
instance many of the numerous suggestive contributions. Among the 
few which might be singled out are : the excellent distinction drawn be- 
tween the great and the small councils (p. 25) ; the pages on the true sig- 
nificance of Magna Charta (pp. 45 ff ) ; the sane discussion of royal and 
parliamentary precedents under the Stuarts (pp. 113-114); and, most 
particularly, the insistence on the fact (pp. 2 ff and 144) that the wide- 
spread adoption of the English model in Continental countries is due, 
in no small degree, to the compromise by which the monarch has been 
retained in an essentially democratic system. 

Inevitably, there are points to which some, including the reviewer, 
might take exception, or which, at least, he would have stated dif- 
ferently. For example, the responsibility of ministers as a distinguish- 
ing feature of the English and German systems might have been more 
heavily stressed (p. 3) ; possibly it would be better to speak of a "people" 
rather than a "race" as a mixture of races (p 5) ; and, apparently, Profes- 
sor Adams is willing to go further than many scholars with Riess and 
Pasquet in minimizing taxation as a factor in the growth of Parliament 
(pp. 62 ff). Actual slips are few; however, Edward I had preceded 
Edward III inlaying excessive taxes on wool (p. 71); surely, the house 
of lords did not reject the Reform Bill of 1832 three times (p. 183) ; and 
the statement as to the Parliament Bill of 1911 (p. 185) is not strictly 
correct. 

While this little book will prove most helpful and stimulating to 
teachers and others already familiar with the subject, it is to be feared 
that it may be too abstract and elusive in many places for those lacking 
a good background in English history. Hence, it is to be hoped that 
Professor Adams may soon produce a larger work on the same subject 
illustrating his general principles with more amp'e details. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

University of Michigan. 

Norman Institutions. By Charles Homer Haskins. (Cam- 
bridge : Harvard University Press. 1918. Pp. x, 377.) 

During the past fifteen years there has been published at intervals in 
the English Historical Review and in the American Historical Review a 
series of brilliant studies in the institutional development of Normandy 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The author, Professor Charles 
H. Haskins, has long been interested in Norman history and has prob- 



